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SUNDAY 


Adolf Hitler’s 52nd birthday. 


MONDAY 


American Red Cross convention in 
Washington, D. C. 


Texas state holiday commemorating 
battle of San Jacinto, 1836, when Texas 
won independence from Mexico. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees union 
(AFL) holds convention in Cincinnati 
celebrating 50th year since union 
charter was granted. 


TUESDAY 


American Newspaper Publishers asso- 
ciation annual convention, New York. 


Oklahoma Territory opened up fifty- 
two years ago. 


WEDNESDAY 


Allegedly Shakespeare’s birthday 
(April 23, 1564). 


National rollerskating championships at 
Cleveland. 


THURSDAY 


Holiday in New Hampshire—only state Pe ee SOO Hats ih ibs isa 
still observing day set aside “to avert ‘Greenland Could Have Been Used Against U.S.’ 
tokens of the Lord’s displeasure. 


FRIDAY 
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Memorial day holiday in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi. Confed- 
erate soldiers graves decorated. 
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News of the Week in Review... .Pages 2-11 


War 1,000 Miles Closer 
As U. S. Takes Greenland 


There are many ways of making 
war within the frame-work of this 
World War -II into which most all 


of mankind has now been drawn. 


For the U. S. there were first those 
steps “short of war” which preceded 
passage of the Lend-Lease bill. Next 
came the stage of non-belligerency, 
the generally accepted economic par- 
ticipation on the side of Great Bri- 
tain and her allies which, if it was 
not quite “short of war,” was and is 
short of military participation in it. 


‘SHOOTING WAR?’ 


Last week there was talk in the 
press and in Congress of the “shoot- 
ing war’—the war of men and guns 
and battleships and civilians, the ter- 
rible totality of modern warfare. 


There were no official statements 
suggesting that the week’s swift 
moves to intensify aid to Britain and 
speed help to valiant Greece and 
Yugoslavia had further narrowed the 
margin between non-belligerency and 
“shooting war’. But it was every- 


Admiral Land: ‘Best 
way to help Britain 
is to put out the fire’ 
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where conceded that we were nearer 
to some kind of convoy-short-of-con- 
voy policy. And it was no long- 
er ago than during debate on the 
Lend-Lease bill that Senators on both 
sides of the argument were saying 
that convoys meant shooting and 
shooting meant war. 


Greenland 


Last week the U. S. moved phys- 
ically nearer to the active war zones 
by establishing a protectorate over 
Greenland, Denmark’s strategic is- 
land which extends ‘into the Arctic 
circle between North America and 
Europe. The agreement giving the 
U. S. the right to establish air and 
naval bases on the island was signed 
by the Danish Minister to the U. S. 
“after an open and friendly ex- 
change of views” with Secretary of 
State Hull. It recognizes Danish 
sovereignty over Greenland and shall 
“remain in force until it is agreed 
that the present dangers to the peace 
and security of the American conti- 
nent have passed.” 


It was said officially that the pact 
was precipitated by recent German 
flights over Greenland. But it was 
generally admitted that British ship- 
ping losses were an even more im- 
portant factor, and that the move 
is a part of a larger program for 
making sure that American aid reach- 
es its destination. 


First repercussion: Denmark (un- 
der German influence) repudiated 
the agreement made by its minister, 
ordered him home. 


It was reported, and officially de- 
nied, that Greenland would be used 
as a base for American airplane con- 
voy of British naval vessels, and that 
the American navy might escort 
American ships as far as Greenland, 
leaving the British to accomplish the 
rest of the greatly shortened journey. 
The United Press reported that the 
Neutrality act might be amended to 
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Nation’s Week 


(1) Greenland becomes a 
U. S. protectorate and 
the Red sea is opened 
to American ships. 

(2) The issue of convoys 

undecided, 


remains 
though much _ dis- 


cussed. 


The President creates 
a new defense agency, 
the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civil- 
ian Supply. 


permit American ships, under con- 
voy, to proceed to Halifax, N. S., 
now a closed port because Canada is 
a belligerent. 


Red Sea 


Last week the President also acted 
to remove the combat zone at the 
entrance to the Red sea and the Gulf 
of Aden, permitting American mer- 
chant ships to carry supplies to 
Egypt and the Suez canal. Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler (D., Mont.) 
called this “an asinine policy” and 
said: “Of course, if one wants to 
get us into the war the way to do it 
is to take more and more chances on 
sending our ships where they will be 
blown up.” 

The question of the ships’ carrying 
war materials, presumably barred by 
the Neutrality act, was under study 
by Attorney General Jackson. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt thought the Neutrality 
act did not prohibit arms shipments 
to neutrals, such as Egypt. “They 
could not be shipped to a neutral for 
transshipment to a belligerent, could 
they?” a reporter asked. 

The President replied that the law 
books show the U. S. has been on 
all sides of that question, and added 
that we don’t buy headaches unless 
we have to do so. 


‘Take the.Whiskers Off’ 


Earlier in the week one newspaper 
had editorialized that “it is time we 
took the whiskers off the Neutrality 
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U.S. Air Chief Arnold 
.-.goes to England to 
observe war methods 


act.” And, as the week ended it 
seemed that we were rapidly doing 
so and that the measure by which 
Congress had once tried to legislate 
a peaceful future in this country was 
now little more than the shadow of 
its shadow. 


CONVOYS 


Although through Greenland’ and 
the Red sea the U. S. last week had 
come thousands of miles nearer to the 
war zones, it had not yet met the issue 
of convoys head-on. Most commen- 
tators suggested the hesitancy came 
from a*fear of public opposition. 
The New York chapter of the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies launched a campaign to 
“prepare the mind of the nation” 
for “next steps”. Its chairman, Dr. 
Frank Kingdon, said: “I am terribly 
afraid of the aggressive and intelli- 
gent minority that is frightened by 
the concept of war, by the very word 
war; that finds itself intoxicated by 
what it calls peace. 

“So we move into a period in 
which we must prepare the mind of 
America for the next step—if it 
should be made necessary, not by us 
but by Hitler—the convoying of our 
goods across the Atlantic”. 

The America First committee re- 
plied: “The President has said that 
convoys means shooting and shoot- 
ing is very close to war”. It charged 
the rival committee was therefore 
talking war. 

Other hints that convoys might be 
not far off were given by Rear Ad- 


miral Emory S. Land, Maritime Com- 
mission chairman, who suggested in 
a radio speech that the best way to 
help the British might be to “put out 
the fire”, instead of concentrating 
most of our efforts on feeding it more 
fuel. And, as the President asked 
Congress for authority to requisi- 
tion and purchase any foreign ships 
in American ports—that too was tak- 
en by some as a further step in prep- 
aration for convoys. 


Strictly Confidential 


There was little in the press last 
week to point up the conclusion that 
the week’s moves had all brought 
the country immeasurably nearer to 
“shooting war”. But that conclusion 
was drawn and drawn emphatically 
by an important adjunct of the press, 
the expensive, privately circulated 
news-letters. 

Last week several “strictly confi- 
dential” bulletins informed _ their 
readers that April is to be the month 
when American participation in the 
“shooting war” will begin. The peo- 
ple, they reported, while support- 
ing all-out aid to Britain and Ad- 
ministration steps to implement this 
policy, are opposed to all-out “shoot- 
ing war’. Indeed, they said, popular 
support of the aid to Britain policy 
rests largely on the faith that it will 
avert the necessity for active fighting 
by American troops. Obviously an 
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all-out “shooting war” cannot, like a 
copyrighted news-letter, be kept 
“strictly confidential’, 

The news-letters, noting that fact, 
reported to their subscribers that 
within the next few weeks means will 
be found to shock the American peo- 
ple into an awareness that the shoot- 
ing is about to begin, 


AID TO EDUCATION 


One dullish day last week, while 
the House was in Easter recess, the 
Senate sat in perfunctory session for 
one hour 28 minutes. The handful 
of Senators present (there was nei- 
ther quorum nor quorum call) heard 
Senator Wiley (R., Wis.) deplore 
strikes and upbraid strikers, heard 
Senator Reynolds (D., N. C.) renew 
his weekly plea for stopping all im- 
migration before “the aliens take this 
country away from us as we took it 
from the Indians.” 

The greatest deliberative body in 
the world was thus not in its most 
deliberative form when scholarly and 
philosophic Senator Elbert Thomas 
(D., Utah) took the floor. Senator 
Thomas introduced the 1941 version 
of the Federal Aid to Education bill 
first proposed to the Senate in 1937 
by Hugo Black, now a Supreme 
Court Justice. The revised measure 
would provide federal funds to help 
the States meet five public school 
needs: (1) Schools for children of 


With everything shipshape, impressive commissioning ceremonies take place on the 


deck of the new 35,000-ton battleship “North Carolina” at the Brooklyn Navy yard. 
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workers in defense industries where 
facilities are mow lacking; (2) 
schools for Negroes in states main- 
taining separate schools for them 
and legally required by federal court 
decisions to provide equal education- 
al opportunities; (3) equalize ele- 
mentary and high school opportuni- 
ties among and within the states; 
(4) schools for the children of mi- 
gratory workers and (5) schools for 
the children of federal employes re- 
siding on federal reservations and 
properties. An annual appropria- 


tion of $300,000,000 is called for. 


800,000 Not Enrolled 


Senator Thomas told his col- 
leagues: “Between 800,000 and a mil- 
lion children of elementary school age 
are not enrolled in school at all, 
mainly because of lack of facilities 
.... For these children freedom and 
opportunity have proved to be chiefly 
freedom and opportunity to grow up 
in ignorance... . 

“In the United States there are still 
more illiterates than college gradu- 
ates and about half as many illiter- 
ates as high school graduates... . 

“Hundreds of rural schools can be 
found which are the merest shacks, 
in which the children are huddled 
together in makeshift desks, using a 
small number of dirty and worn-out 
textbooks under the direction of 
teachers who themselves have hardly 
finished high school... . 

“Education can be made a force 
to equalize the condition of men. It 
is no less true that it may be a force 
to create class, race and sectional 
distinctions. The evidence indicates 
clearly that the schools of the United 
States, which have hitherto been re- 
garded as the bulwark of democracy, 
may in fact become an instrument for 
creating those very inequalities they 
are designed to prevent.” 

The words of the senior Senator 
from Utah echoed in the almost empty 
chamber, and were not reported in 
the press. 


PRICE OF ALUMINUM 
Last week the New York World- 


Telegram had a scoop story on its 
front page. It revealed that the De- 
partment of Justice had complained 
to the Defense Commission that the 
Aluminum Corporation of America 
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Georgia’s George... 
discussed new tax 
proposals with FDR 


(U. S. WEEK, no. 5) was making 
excess profits on plane materials sold 
to the government. As recently as 
1939 this company’s profits on alumi- 
num grades used in making planes 
ranged from 70 per cent to 169 per 
cent. Experts, according to this 
story, estimate that today 90 per 
cent of all aluminum production is 
going into defense materials. 

The Justice department warning 
that ALCOA profits are probably 
still excessive was said to have been 
made “some time ago”. The World- 
Telegram story was apparently the 
first public mention of the com- 
plaint. 


Utah’s Sen. Thomas 
...asks U.S. funds to 
help fight ignorance 
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EASTER BOUQUET 


Americans last week celebrated 
Easter or the Passover, according to 
the dictates of their consciences. ... . 
In Washington, the cherry blossoms 
brought tourists, as thick as bureau- 
Cratee ee ees At Harvard university 
students protested the barring of a 
Negro lacrosse player by Naval acad- 
emy authorities at Annapolis. The 
Harvard Crimson declared: “Navy 
bigwigs should be taught that when 
this country, this college and the Navy 
itself declare their faith in democratic 
equality, they need to practice what 
they preach”)... . 


FBI Probe 


The Department of Justice began 
investigation of German-controlled 
chemical firms in the U.S..... Rep- 
resentative Walter A. Lynch of N. Y. 
told an audience: “The sooner we 
put into concentration camps those in 
our country who would destroy our 
democratic form of government... . 
the better off we will be”. Vice presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace urged the 
adoption of a “Bill of Duties” to 
supplement the Bill of Rights, but did 
not specify what the new - duties 
would be . . . . President Roosevelt 
called Senator George (D., Georgia), 
and Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Sullivan into a huddle on the 
proposal to raise the normal income 
tax rate as well as corporation and 
excess profits taxes. . . . Leon Hen- 
derson, head of the newly created 
Office of Price Administration, said 
public opinion and, if necessary, 
“economic sanctions” will be used to 
stabilize prices. . . 

Many commentators deplored the 
lack of war enthusiasm among the 
American people. Arthur Krock re- 
ported that official Washington feared 
that, “stimulated by the isolationists 
and more bad news that is expected 
from Europe, the Administration’s ba- 
sic foreign policy may lose a measure 
of public support”. 

And last week, as the “shooting 
war” seemed nearer even to many 
who do not read the confidential 
news-letters, Earl Robinson, author 
of Ballad for Americans, published 


a new song—“It’s Great To Be Alive 
in the Spring.” 
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UNITED 
SPA EoS 


To all intents and purposes the frontier of the 
United States was moved more than a thousand 
miles to the very edge of the war zone last week 
when this country established a protectorate over 
the 736,518 square miles of icy Greenland in 
the Arctic Ocean. Its eastern waters were within 
the Nazi blockade and infested with submarines. 
It was here, if the United States used Greenland 
as a base for convoys, that an incident might hap- 
pen which would plunge this country into war. 

The action, which Congress did not have the 
opportunity to approve, was taken by the State 
department in agreement with the Danish minister 
to the United States. 

The action of the State department was almost 
without precedent and one had to go back to the 
Logiisiana purchase in 1803 or the acquiring of 
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territory from Mexico in 1846 to find anything 
as spectacular. 

With American troops in Newfoundland and 
soon to be in Greenland, the United States was 
not only receiving added protection from the pos- 
sibility of invasion but was moving steadily east- 
ward toward war-torn Europe. In the acquisition 
of Greenland, to be returned to Denmark after 
the war, according to the agreement, American 
diplomacy had taken the offensive. 

While the island is of strategic value, particu- 
larly in the convoying of war materials to Britain, 
it has little other use. Most of the island is a 
lofty plateau about 10,000 feet in altitude and the 
average thickness of the ice that covers most of 
Greenland is 1,000 feet. The population consists 
of about 16,000 natives and 400 Danes. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Nazis Sweep Balkans; Russ-Japs in Pact 


The often tortured map of Europe, 
mauled and battered for a thousand 
bloody years by the rival ambitions 
of the predatory, seemed about to be 
wrenched into new forms last week 
as Yugoslavia neared collapse under 
the Nazi onslaught. The Greeks and 
their British allies, moreover, were 
so hard pressed that many military 
experts declared that only a miracle 
could save them. 

In the wake of the conquering 
German battalions, Nazi diplomats 
were moving in. Croatia was already 
detached from Yugoslavia; Hun- 
gary had seized a rich, fertile slice 
of the helpless country, and it seemed 
almost certain that when the smoke 
of battle finally cleared away Yugo- 
slavia and Greece would be no more 
—at least in their present forms. 

Unless a complete reversal of the 
tide of war could be accomplished— 
and there were already reports that 
within two weeks the British might 
evacuate Greece—it seemed inevi- 
table that Bulgaria and Italy would 
take segments of both Greece and 
Yugoslavia and that what remained 
would be little more than a Nazi 
protectorate. 


The War Expands 


It was a dreadful week with the 
war expanding both in severity and 
scope. Bombings of unprecedented 
ferocity killed thousands in Belgrade, 
in Coventry, Bristol and Birmingham, 
turning their inhabitants from hu- 
man beings into dazed automatons 
whose only blessing was that they 
were past feeling. Berlin suffered the 
fiercest bombing of the war, the 
State Opera house, the Prussian State 
library, Friedrich Wilhelm university 
and other public buildings being 
transformed into masses of wreck- 
age. German-Italian mechanized di- 
visions won back all the huge terri- 
tory lost to the British two months 
ago in Italian Libya in Africa where 
Axis forces were invading Egypt 
and threatening the Suez Canal. 
In Ethiopia the Italians were de- 
feated and it seemed a matter of 
days until Haile Selassie, the tiny- 
bearded king of kings, would take 
his umbrella and his wan, wistful 
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person back to Addis Ababa there 


to be crowned once more. 


Non-Aggression Pact 


Russia and Germany moved into 
sharper opposition while Turkey was 
threatened by invasion if the Nazis 
struck from Greece and Bulgaria into 
the Near East and the backbone of 
the British empire. In addition Rus- 
sia signed a non-aggression pact with 
Japan, perhaps to forestall the 
chances of an attack on two fronts, 
and rebuked Nazi-controlled Hungary 
for attacking Yugoslavia. 


World’s Week 


(1) Soviet Russia and Ja- 
pan sign non-aggres- 
sion pact. 

(2) Egypt invaded by Axis 


forces. 


(3) Yugoslavia virtually 


collapses; Greeks suf- 
fer defeats. 


(4) Churchill appeals for 
help from U. S. 


(5) Russia rebukes Hun- 
gary, Axis member. 


(6) Anglo-American forces 
press for Irish bases. 


The United States moved into the 
war zone with its plans for the occu- 
pation and fortification of Greenland, 
whose eastern waters are in the Ger- 
man blockade, and Ireland, too, 
came closer to the war with Anglo- 
American pressure for British bases 
there. 

Eire’s dilemma, mentioned many a 
time on Easter Sunday when the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Easter 
Rebellion was celebrated, is that if 
she gives Britain bases, she may be 
attacked, or even invaded by Ger- 
many—and if she does not she can 
get little in the way of food or guns 
from either Britain or the United 
States. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


The dramatic slash and drive of 
the Nazi panzer divisions, conquer- 
ing in six days most of Yugoslavia 


whose mile-high peaks make it among 
the most difficult military terrains 
in the world, obscured the fact last 
week that thousands of plain men 
who wanted to live were being slaugh- 
tered. The epic sweep of the German 
movement, moving faster over moun- 
tainous country than the Nazi ma- 
chine had rolled into France, was so 
overwhelming that few thought of the 
individual soldier who clutched his ab- 
domen, sunk slowly to his knees while 
his fingers sought to hold within him 
his life’s blood. The headlines and 
the maps in the newspapers gave lit- 
tle picture of the ordinary man crazed 
by fear, burrowing into the ground 
like an animal as he sought protec- 
tion from bombs, nor did the head- 
lines speak much of the 3,000 civil- 
ians, men, women, and children, who 
were killed during the bombing of 
Belgrade before it fell to the Nazis. 


Rhetoric 


While men were sweating and curs- 
ing and dying in Yugoslavia, while 
shellshocked children were running 
frantically through the burning 
streets of razed Belgrade, there was 
a good deal of high-flown rhetoric 
by statesmen. As Yugoslavia was 
reeling under the impact of the Nazi 
hordes and while the screams of the 
wounded still echoed in the moun- 
tain valleys, Adolf Hitler wired to 
Mussolini: “At the moment when 
German and Italian units join hands 
for the first time in the Yugoslav 
theater of war I greet you most 
heartily.” To the civilians in Bel- 
grade cowering in fear as death in the 
form of screaming bombs descended 
upon them, General Dusan Simovich, 
premier of Yugoslavia, broadcasted: 
“Germany’s early successes cannot 
discourage us.” And even Winston 
Churchill spoke of the war as “the 
universal drama.” 

The virtual collapse of Yugoslavia 
was brought about by three things. 
First was the secession of Croatia, 
always at odds with the Serbs who 
made up most of the remainder of 
the synthetic nation created after 
World War I. Second cause of the 
collapse was the stab in the back by 
Hungary whose troops marched in 
and grabbed territory taken from the 
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old Austrian-Hungarian empire at 
the end of the last war. The third, 
and most important reason was the 
overwhelming might and skill of the 
Germany army. 

Meantime, small bands of Greeks 
in a dozen mountain passes were 
fighting with the bravery of their 
forefathers at Thermopylae. But it 
would take another Salamis to win 
the day and that seemed almost im- 
possible. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Pale and quite evidently tired, 
speaking with a strange, prosaic cool- 
ness that only occasionally gave way 
to eloquence, Winston Churchill last 
week told the House of Commons in 
effect that Britain needed American 
convoys and American ships if it was 
to win the war. It was a gloomy 
speech uttered in matter of fact syl- 
lables and its burden was that Britain 
might be faced with defeat in Greece, 
that Egypt and the Suez were threat- 
ened by the Axis advance in Italian 
Libya, where five British generals 
were captured last week, and that 
only in Ethiopia were British for- 
tunes favored. There Italian col- 
lapse was virtually complete. He 
expressed the hope, moreover, that 
Ireland would relinquish its neu- 
trality and give Britain bases with 
which to fight the Nazi blockade. 

At weék’s end it was reported that 
the United States would bring pres- 
sure against Eire, that in return for 
British bases it would give the Irish 
food and arms. 


photos 
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Ploughing its way into Yugoslavia, this massive tank (right) 
kingdom. Against such murderous odds the S 


Eire’s De Valera 


American dispatches from England 
were filled with more foreboding last 
week than ever before. In writing of 
the bombings a new ominous note 
was allowed in the censored cables 
and again and again it was said that 
the last week’s bombings of Coven- 
try, Bristol and Birmingham were 
worse than any in the past. 

The most severe of the bombings 
came on Good Friday. “In Coven- 
try,” one dispatch said, “men shov- 
eled their homes into dump trucks, 
a spadeful at a time.” Again and 
again came the statement “nobody 
knows how many were dead or how 
many were injured,” and more than 
once the information was cabled that 
heretofore bodies in the bombed 
cities had been buried in trenches but 
now they were being buried in the 
debris in which they were found. 

Amid all the bombings certain 
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Britons found time to organize a 
Freedom of the Press committee. 
Among the commitee’s members were 
H. G. Wells, the Dean of Canterbury, 
Lord Farringdon, several members 
of Parliament and a number of trade 
union leaders. They issued a state- 
ment declaring: “At the present time 
there is such need for free and opert 
discussion of world affairs as the 
world has never felt before. A de- 
cayed order totters; a new, world- 
wide civilization, if mankind is to be 
saved from chaos, has to be built 
from the ruins . . . It is with pro- 
found dismay that we see signs of 
disposition to stifle criticism and pro- 
test in countries which claim to be 
fighting for freedom of the human 
soul.” 


OTHER EVENTS 


The non-aggression pact between 
the Soviet Union and Japan might, 
it was said, permit Russia a sterner 
tone with the Nazis in the Balkans, 
might, if it were not for China, grant 
Japan greater freedom for adventures 
in the South Pacific. . . . In Montevi- 
deo, Uruguay, women held a mass 
meeting against war in the Americas 
. . - In Belgium there were protest 
meetings scoring the shortage of po- 
tatoes, bread, meat and butter and 
condemning high prices . . . Reports 
from Spain indicated that starvation 
was worse there than anywhere else in 
Europe... . the war continued with 
a Japanese offensive in South China 
and men were killing men in Asia, 
Europe and Africa. 


is typical of the might Hitler has unloosed at Peter’s little 
erbian soldier (left) is no match. As a guerilla, however, he has few peers. 
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FBI Probes Sabotage 
Charge Against Company 


Charges that the management of 
the Aluminum Corporation of Amer- 
ica is actually wrecking its own ma- 
chinery in an effort to implicate 
union leaders in charges of “sabo- 
tage” on defense contracts have been 
wired to President Roosevelt and are 
now under investigation by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, it was 
disclosed late last week. 

“According to six witnesses, the 
company-induced destruction took 
place on April 5 in its Cleveland 
plant where union leaders are try- 
ing to prevent a strike they charge 
the company is fostering. The same 
company has been under investiga- 
tion by the Department of Justice 
which has complained to the Defense 
commission that the corporation is 
profiteering. 

It“is believed by union officials 
that the alleged destruction described 
by the witnesses is the company’s 
effort to “document” the recent ac- 
cusations of “radical leadership” by 
Congressman Dies. Local 55 of the 
Die Casting Workers is the union in- 
volved and an election to designate a 
bargaining agent for the Cleveland 
plant has been scheduled for April 
24. 

According to these witnesses H. S. 
Haskel, general manager of the cor- 
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poration’s X plant, went through the 
plant smashing moulds and having 
pictures taken of the wreckage. 


END OF AN ERA 


For nine days the long lines of 
marching, singing, men and women 
picketed the River Rouge plant, 
overflowed into the streets of Dear- 
born. Ford workers not only pick- 
eted on foot, they picketed in the 
cars they themselves had put to- 
gether on the assembly line. And 
from that assembly line to the picket 
line they brought the techniques and 
disciplines of mass production which 
Henry Ford perfected and still sym- 
bolizes. 

Last week lessons learned by the 
most highly developed team-work, 
the rhythm of the assembly belt on 
which every man knows his job, 
were used by Ford workers to win 
union recognition. 

It was this organization, directed 
by UAW President R. J. Thomas and 
Michael J. Widman Jr., together with 
the diplomacy of Michigan’s Gov- 
ernor Murray Van Wagoner and U.S. 
Conciliator James F. Dewey, that 
brought about the first conference 
between Ford officials and CIO lead- 
ers. For 38 years Henry Ford had 
declared that no company representa- 
tive would ever meet with spokes- 
men for an “outside union’. 


Bennett Sits Down 


Last week Harry Bennett, chief 
administrator of the Ford non-recog- 
nition policy, sat down as the official 
Ford representative in a conference 
with CIO President Philip Murray 
and R. J. Thomas, official union rep- 
resentatives. Murray and Thomas 
came away from it without a signed 
union contract. But the Ford work- 
ers, the Ford Motor company and 
the public knew that that conference 
in itself marked the beginning of 
the end of Fordism as it has operated 
in the past. 

Terms provide (1) return without 
discrimination of all strikers (2) re- 


Labor’s Week 


(1) FBlinvestigates 
charges of sabotage 
against Aluminum 
trust. 

(2) Ford strike is settled; 
company officials for 
the first time in his- 
tory meet with union 
representatives, con- 
sent to NLRB election. 
Bethlehem Steel stock- 
holders assail com- 

labor policy. 


pany’s 
NLRB starts contempt 
proceedings. 
AFL wins 


preme Court victories 


three Su- 
against anti-trust 
prosecutions. 

Expiring contracts 
threaten strikes 
against U. S. Steel and 
General Motors. 
Congressional drive 
for labor curbs con- 
tinues. 


turn of five of eight UAW representa- 
tives whose discharge precipitated 
the strike and arbitration of the 
cases of the other three; (3) recog- 
nition of the UAW-CIO as spokes- 
man for its members on all griey- 
ances, with R. J. Thomas and Allan 
Haywood serving as union represen- 
tatives on a top appeals board (4) 
co-operation of both sides in hold- 
ing an NLRB election, (5) post- 
ponement of NLRB hearings until 
after the election. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


The Bethlehem Steel corporation’s 
labor policy was under new attack 
last week. Minority stockholders 
pressed Bethlehem President Eugene 
Grace to reform his labor policies. 
Grace said the company has not re- 
fused to sign union contracts. Asked 
for a list of signed contracts, he said 
there were some, but that he could 
not recall them. (See page 11.) 

A resolution to limit bonuses paid 
the president and board chairman to 
$50,000 a year was also rejected. 
Grace’s bonus for the years 1917-18 
was $2,000,000. 

On Feb. 10, 1939, the NLRB or- 
dered Bethlehem to withdraw recog- 
nition from Employes Representation 
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Plan (company union) at its Boston 
and Fore River Shipbuilding yards. 
On Oct. 8, 1940, the First Circuit 
Court of Appeals upheld the Board’s 
ruling. On April 8, 1941, the*NLRB 
petitioned the court to find Bethle- 
hem in contempt of its order for fail- 
ing to comply. 

The Board charges the company 
has recognized the ERP, now named 
“Independent.” The Board’s petition 
says the Independent is still a com- 
pany union, adds that in January, 
1941, when the CIO and the Inde- 
pendent were both asking for recog- 
nition, Bethlehem granted the Inde- 
pendent exclusive advance informa- 
tion of a general wage increase at the 
Fore River yard “for the purpose 
and with the effect of enabling the 
Independent to claim credit there- 
for.” 


ALLIS REFEREE 


Under the terms of the strike set- 
tlement agreement between UAW-CIO 
Local 248 and the Allis-Chalmers 
company, Dean Lloyd K. Garrison of 
the University of Wisconsin law 
school was appointed referee last 
week. 


‘COOLING-OFF’ 


Last week it seemed likely that 
some kind of “cooling-off” period, 
perhaps followed by compulsory ar- 
bitration, would be adopted to curb 
labor. OPM Director William S. 
Knudsen and John D. Biggers, head 
of OPM’s production division, both 
endorsed “cooling-off” periods before 
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Senator Josh Lee... 
urges labor to keep 
the wheels turning 


a House committee. The President 
told his press conference that the 
situation is working in the general 
direction of a period of time in which 
a union is forbidden to strike to 
remedy grievances. 

As the House Military Affairs com- 
mittee, empowered to investigate de- 
fense contracts, began its hearings it 
was apparent the committee would 
provide a forum for advocates of the 
most drastic curb on labor rights. 

The President’s statement was 
widely interpreted as implving that a 
legal re-interpretation of the execu- 
tive order setting up the Defense 
Mediation board might provide a 
compulsory “cooling-off” period 
without legislative action. 


Senator Joseph Ball (R., Minn.) , 
introduced a “cooling-off” bill. Sen- 
ator Josh Lee (D., Okla.), speaking 
in favor of the Ball bill, appealed to 
labor from the floor of the Senate: 
“Surely you can trust this Adminis- 
tration. I ask you to submit your case 
to the proper authorities, but to keep 
the wheels turning.” 


AFL WINS 


With the Supreme court as umpire, 
the AFL last week struck out assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Arnold’s 
anti-trust prosecution of trade unions. 
The upper court upheld three lower 
court rulings dismissing indictments 
against the Intl. Hod Carriers & Com- 
mon Laborers of Chicago, the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council 
of New Orleans and the United Bro. 
of Carpenters & Joiners in the state 
of Washington. 

The court’s action was interpreted 
as virtually ending the anti-trust 
drive against trade unions. 


MINE SNAG 


This page in the last issue incor- 
rectly reported successful termina- 
tion of the bituminous coal confer- 
ences. Northern operators have 
agreed to UMWA terms, but the 
signing of the contract was_post- 
poned in the hope of securing the 
signatures of all southern operators, 
some of whom had resisted wiping 
out of wage differentials. As last 
week ended the recalcitrant south- 
erners bolted the operators’ group 
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Gleams of Hope in U. S. Farm Outlook 


Hogs 


The Farm Picture 


The general farm picture, usually 
heavily marked with black and gray, 
had some gleams of hope last week 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture. With a determined effort at 
optimism, an effort that was often 
counterbalanced by some discourag- 
ing statistic, the department pointed 
out that consumer demand should 
improve by fall, because of defense 
projects, but at the same time cau- 
tioned that improvement would be 
slight until that time. Then, as if 
dismayed at its own good spirits, the 
department’s monthly release quickly 
added that due to the war domestic 
consumption could never off-set the 
loss of export markets in wheat, corn, 
cotton, tobacco and other products. 


Bitter-Sweet 


Cash income in 1940, said the de- 
partment last week, was higher than 
in 1939 but this was due to govern- 
ment payments and not to prices. 
Nine states revealed lower income. 
They were Washington, Alabama, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
Largest gains were in Minnesota, 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana. 


Prices 


“The general level of prices re- 
ceived by farmers is not expected to 
change much during the next few 
months,” says the Department of 
Agriculture, but adds “that the gen- 
eral tendency for year will probably 
be toward a higher level.” Speaking 
more positively the bulletin states: 
“Prices paid by farmers are likely to 
increase.” 

As a matter of fact the ratio of 
prices received by the farmer to 
those paid by the farmer is 16 per 
cent below the pre-World War base 
of 100. For example, in 1913 a 
farmer had to sell 261 bushels of 
wheat to buy a $167 binder. In 1940 
he had to raise and sell 637 bushels 
of wheat for the same binder, the 
cost of which had increased to $340 
while the price of wheat was falling. 
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According to some authorities it 
takes 103 per cent more dollars and 
144 per cent more wheat to buy an 
eight foot binder today than,it did 
in 1913. Farm equipment is ex- 
ceedingly high and farm equipment 
profits are in the same category. 


Wheat 


Important wheat news of the week 


is that tentative plans for holding a 
national marketing quota _ referen- 
dum among growers on May 31 have 
been approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Indications are that the 
1941-42 supply of wheat will be in 
excess of the amount marketed under 
the quota system. The quota will be- 
come effective when announced un- 
less opposed by more than one-third 
of the farmers voting in the referen- 
dum. It is not likely to be defeated, 
however, since if the proclaimed 
quota is disapproved, the law speci- 
fies that no government loans can be 
made on the crop. There is enough 
wheat on hand right now in the 
United States and Canada to feed the 
whole world for some years. ... And 
of course, there are millions who are 


>] 


hungry. 


Feed 


The supply of feed grains and 
by-product feeds is more than enough 
for the number of animals on farms. 
Prices are being supported by gov- 
ernment loans. The hog-corn price 
ratio has been favorable to hog pro- 
ducers but the feed-egg price ratio 
has been unfavorable to poultry pro- 
ducers. 


Supply and demand conditions 
continue to point to higher prices of 
hogs and larger income to hog pro- 
ducers this year than last. The sea- 
sonal reduction in hog marketings in 
late December and early January 
was more pronounced than a year 
earlier, and hog supplies are smaller 
than at this time last year. The total 
number marketed during the remain- 
der of the year—through next Sep- 
tember—will be about 15 per cent 
smaller than in the corresponding 
period of 1940. It is expected that 
hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection this marketing year (Oc- 
tober. 1940-September 1941) will 
total about 45 million head, com- 
pared with 504 million during the 
preceding year. 


Dairy 


The dairy industry continues to 
expand. The number of cows on 
farms is the largest since 1935. Dairy 
production will continue to increase 
if consumer purchasing power in- 
creases and feed supplies are ample. 
Prices will likely continue down- 
ward until June when the annual 
production peak is reached. It’s prob- 
able that production will set a new 
record this year but the effect of this 
on prices may be offset by increased 
purchasing power. 


Fruits 


Government purchases of citrus 
fruits and apples for relief distribu- 
tion will probably be continued dur- 
ing the next few months in view of 
the large available supplies of fruits. 
In this field, too, it is hoped that 
increased purchasing power will 
prevent further price depression. 
Here, as everywhere else in the agri- 
cultural field, the farmer’s welfare 
depended on labor’s receiving an ade- 
quate share of the nation’s income. 
There were millions the world over 
ready and eager to eat the farmer’s 
product if they could get their teeth 
into it. Their lack of money was the 
reason for the farmer’s lack of 
money. 
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.. this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Minority Report 


The war-time optimism thick in 
the elegant room in which the stock- 
holders of the Bethlehem Steel cor- 
poration held its annual meeting in 
Wilmington, Del., last week was 
considerably startled by the clear 
cultivated voice of a handsome lady 
of 72 whose face was strange to the 
regular wheelhorses. 

The lady was Miss Zara du Pont 
of Cambridge, Mass., a cousin of 
Lammot du Pont, president of the 
du Pont company, and quite as 
elegant, as such things are meas- 
ured, as any one at the Bethlehem 
meeting. 

An old suffragist, Miss du Pont 
was more than equal to the occasion. 
In the form of a resolution, she 
read a statement that made history 
in the administration of Bethlehem 
Steel. 

“All labor laws, especially the 
National Labor Relations act shall 
be obeyed,” Miss du Pont’s resolu- 
tion provided with sensational blunt- 
ness. “Therefore, the company an- 
nounces its readiness to bargain in 
good faith and to consummate collec- 
tive bargaining agreements by re- 
moving the legitimate grievances of 
its employes. . . . It will immediately 
abolish the company union known 
as the Employe Representation 
Plan ses. 

Miss du Pont’s resolution included, 
among other astounding proposals, 
a direction that no salaries and 
bonuses aggregating more than $50,- 
000 shall be paid until the annual 
wage of the lowest paid worker is 
$2,000 and that no pensions be paid 
to persons receiving more than $15,- 
000 until everybody gets a pension 
of at least $1,000. 

The lady concluded by declaring 
that the present policies of Bethle- 
hem Steel corporation are “calcu- 
lated to destroy labor’s faith in the 
devotion of American industrial 
leaders to democracy.” 

Bethlehem Steel stockholders re- 
mained unregenerate as the manage- 
ment. The lady was voted down by 
a voice vote. But not before a couple 
of other minerity stockholders had 


had their say, put in their protests 
as stockholders against the company’s 
labor policies, its upper bracket 
pensions. 


Settled for a Ride 


In quite another vein another 
minority stockholder spoke out last 
week at the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad company. 

J. E. Geary, 60, owner of the gen- 
eral store in Perryman, Md., (popu- 
lation 200), voiced his grievance 
against the management with more 
success than most rebellious minority 
stockholders. He complained bitter- 
ly that the local service of his cor- 
poration (the Pennsylvania road) 
was not conducive to good business 
in Perryman, net nourishing to the 
civic pride of the village. When 
company officials routed his com- 
plaint to subordinates as if it were 
just another of their local trains, 
Geary lost heart, admitted he was not 
feeling well, indicated he’d settle 
for a fast train to take him back home 
to Perryman. 

Not long afterwards the home- 
town folks saw Geary get off a 
streamlined passenger train that had 
never paused there before. 


A Mouthful of Rhythm 


Last week Fred Stutz, New York, 
first thought Mrs. Stutz had gone 
out of her head. She heard music, 
when there was no music. They 
were driving in their car. The radio 
wasn’t turned on. A little nervously 


Mr. Stutz indulged Mrs. Stutz by 
turning on the radio. Sure enough, 
she had told him just what program 
was on. 

After that they both felt awfully 
queer. Mrs. Stutz did it again and 
again. She’d say she could hear 
something faintly and Mr. Stutz knew 
perfectly well there was nothing to 
hear. Then he’d turn on the radio 
and it proved she was right. 

They’ve found out now it was her 
new bridgework—acted like a radio 
receiving set. They feel kind of re- 
lieved. 


Badger Politics 


Last week the debate in the Wis- 
consin legislature waxed hot and his- 
toric on the bill to bar communists 
from the state ballot. In senate com- 
mittee hearing, handsome, brilliant, 
distinguished Dean Lloyd K. Garri- 
son of the University of Wisconsin 
Law school protested, claiming that 
the bill was a violation of American 
democracy. 

In the debate tall, argumentative 
Andrew Biemiller, Progressive, took 
issue with Assemblyman Westfahl, 
Republican, one of the chief propon- 
ents of the measure, who said only 
the communists were against the 
bill. 

“Would you consider Dean Gar- 
rison a communist?” asked Biemil- 
ler. 

Westfahl hesitated, then took it, 
hook and all. 
“Yes, the 

growled. 

“Would you consider Charles 
Evans Hughes a communist?” Bie- 
miller pushed the point with his cus- 
tomary insistence. [Hughes opposed 
a similar bill in New York.] 

“Who’s he?” Assemblyman West- 
fahl replied disdainfully. 

“He was once a Republican candi- 
date for president and he is now 
Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme court,” said Biemiller. 

Westfahl shrugged. The assembly 
shrugged too and voted 62 to 23 in 
support of Westfahl’s position that 
the bill should have no further hear- 


ing. 


way he talks,” he 


FARMERS UPROOTED 


40,000 Yield Their Fertile Acres to Defense Projects 


c A score of farming communities the little red school 
house is forever deserted, the church with its white 
steeple no longer echoes with thanksgiving and farm houses 
everywhere are empty and still. The people who lived in 
such communities, in many instances, are new American 
Joads and on the road aimlessly driving and searching for 
new places to live. 

These people from such communities are one of the grim- 
mest aspects of the American defense problem. Because of 
national necessity they have been pushed off the land and 
whole communities have been transformed from farm areas 
into artillery ranges, bombing practice areas and proving 
grounds for weapons of war. Rich lands that once rustled 
with corn or were gold with wheat are now pockmarked 
and torn by shells and bombs, and acres that have been 
tilled for generations by one family are now the sites of 
powder plants. 


40,000 Take to the Road 


This exodus of farmers is a national problem. It is esti- 
mated that about 40,000 people have had to take to the 
open road in search of new homes and new farms. Most 
of them are tenant farmers and have little, if any, money 
since the government, of course, pays the owner of the farm 
for the land which it acquires for new defense projects. 


And yet, these new American Joads are only one side of 
the picture. A more cheerful aspect is the employment that 
comes in the wake of the new projects, the increased pay- 
rolls and the increased purchasing power. The entire eco- 
nomic and daily life of communities in Iowa’s Des Moines 
county, in Missouri’s Pulaski and St. Charles counties, in 
Jefferson county, Indiana; in Portage and Erie counties, 
Ohio, and in Will county, Illinois, has been completely 
transformed. 


Because of the importance of the subject U. S. WEEK here 
gives a case history of what has happened in Will county, 
Illinois—a history typical of what is happening all over 
the nation as farm communities are transformed into indus- 
trial communities. 


U.S. Takes Over 41,000 Acres 


When national defense came to Will county last Septem- 
ber it came as a surprise. There had been no previous an- 
nouncements; no one had been consulted. The government 
simply announced that the largest ordnance and shell-load- 
ing plant in the country would be built there. Everyone 
in the county knew that this would mean big changes in 
the whole life of the area, but no one was sure just what 


those changes would be. This is what has happened since 
last fall: 


On September 20 the farmers on 41,000 fertile acres lying 
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south of Joliet and around Elwood and Wilmington, Illi- 
nois, were notified by the government that their land was 
being taken over for the new munitions plants and that they 
would have to get off in 30-60-90 days. This raised consid- 
erable heat among the farmers, about one half of whom 
are renters, because there had been no previous consultation 
or warning. They were just told to get off. They formed 
a committee, held several meetings, sent a representative to 
Washington, tried to get the location changed to less pro- 
ductive farm land a few miles further south. Colonel Val- 
laint, representing the War department, talked to the farm- 
ers. When they suggested the possibility of using more 
unproductive land in the county, the colonel told them the 
government had made up its mind. He added: “I can not 
give you a month or a week or an hour’s delay.” 

The farmers were whipped. The big ones started selling 
out and their committee cracked. The farmers are all off 
the land now except one or two diehards. William Noonan 
of Drummond got down his old fowling piece and dared the 
government to throw him out. Charged with disorderly 
conduct, he went to the county jail. 


Stores Do a Booming Trade 


Ten thousand men are now working on the construction 
of ordnance plants. Shop keepers who were ready to go out 
of business as the community seemed to dwindle away with 
the exodus of farmers are now again doing a booming trade. 
The problem that is daily becoming more acute, however, 
is that of housing. Ten and twelve people are sometimes 
sleeping in one room. Long rows of trailer camps can be 
seen throughout Will county. Both rents and food prices 
are soaring. 

There is a good deal of talk among the leaders of the 
country about housing projects, but so far there has been lit- 
tle more than talk. The trouble is that many of Will coun- 
ty’s leading citizens wish to make a profit out of the hous- 
ing shortage and are hopeful that the shortage can be cured 
by private enterprise rather than by government construc- 
tion. And as the debate goes men sleep in touring cars and 
such public places as railway depots. 

The first public statement about housing came from the 
Mayor of Joliet, the largest town in Will county. 

Admitting that there was a housing shortage, he worried 
out loud in the Joliet Herald-News. He hoped that enough 
houses would be built somehow to solve the problem. His 
fear was that unless this was done with private capital, 
Joliet might acquire “tax-free” housing projects. In Sep- 
tember the Illinois Housing board announced that it was 
considering a housing project in Joliet. Presumably they 
are still considering, for as late as March the Defense Homes 
corporation, a subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance 
corporation, was going to acquire 150 home sites for hous- 
ing permanent munitions employees. 


Hilton W. Robertson, RFC examiner in Chicago, an- 
Imounced that the homes were to be rented, not sold, and 

ould be permanent. They would be a credit to the com- 
munity, he stated. Not counting the cost of the land, they 

ould run about $4,000 each. He emphasized that they 
would be of frame and brick construction and would not 
ypresent a “project” appearance. ‘We prefer,” Mr. Rob- 
fertson said, “to have these housing needs taken care of by 
Mprivate capital in the local community, and have no inten- 
tion to compete or interfere with private enterprise.” This 
isn’t a drop in the bucket for Will county, but it is all the 
overnment is contemplating according to Mr. Robertson. 


Survey Workers’ Needs 


However a lot of surveys are being made. Just when all 
the information will be assembled and what action will be 
taken and by whom, remains pretty vague. 

The Housing committee of the Joliet Association of Com- 
mmerce is making one survey. Mr. C. D. Auringer, chair- 
aman, stated that the information collected would be con- 
Hfidential and that it would probably not be summarized 
before next fall. What people would do before next fall— 
hen Colonel Vallaint estimated that 40,000 more people 
yould be living in Will county—Mr. Auringer did not make 
pclear. Lt. Col. T. C. Gerber, commanding officer of the 
munitions plants, announced that a WPA survey will be 
made to determine housing, recreational, educational and 
yother requirements necessary for the thousands of munitions 
orkers and their families. Although the official announce- 
ment was released by the army, Major Watkins, the public 
melations officer, said that the army had nothing to do with 
he project and was interested only in an advisory capacity. 
According to Major Watkins, the Department of Agriculture 
ants to get another WPA project to study the possibility 
of rural housing for the munitions workers. 

Fast rising rents is a problem for the whole area—not 
just for the workers on the munitions projects. S. P. Miller, 
seditor of the Labor Record, said his rent had just been 


In place of adequate homes . . . 


-raised $9 a month. “My wife pays the rent,” he added, 
‘and [I’m afraid to tell her. This month I’ll pay the differ- 
sence myself.” 

Down in Wilmington, fourteen miles south of Joliet at the 
other end of the ordnance plant, rents are up an estimated 
40 per cent. “There’s been no building around here for 
a long time. Those who have money are scared to invest 


it in building. Now with 1,000 a week being put on at 
the ordnance plant, it’s really a problem.” The paper 
worker who said this lives in a madeover gas station. “I 
can’t get any place else.” Former $15 and $20 rents have 
been raised to $30 and $40. 

On February 7, the Wilmington Paper Workers Union 
local passed a motion requesting the FBI to investigate the 
profiteering and high cost of living in Wilmington. The 
paper workers have started the fight for the little fellow 
who in no way directly benefits from the construction of the 
ammunition plant and yet must pay the bill—often beyond 
his means. Their accompanying statement read: “Every 
member of the paper workers local is and wants to be a 
loyal American and will do all in his power to help in our 
national defense program but they can not be blamed for 
disapproving the action of the landlord who in many cases 
is taking unjust advantage in a situation where our defense 
program has created a shortage of homes, especially so in 
Wilmington.” 

Trailer camps are springing up all along US 66. Almost 


No other place to sleep... 


every gas station along twenty miles of highway now has a 
few trailers behind it. A camp of about fifty trailers near 
Wilmington has already filled up the parking space around 
two roadside taverns. Gaunt and bare on the Illinois plain, 
the camp has a road of churned mud from the unaccus- 
tomed traffic. The strips of tar roof-shingles thrown in the 
mud holes and around the grounds are only more walkable 
than the mud where traffic has been lighter. From a large 
brick garbage burner in the center of the camp, crumpled 
papers blow over the ground and sail up and down the 
puddles. There is only one shower located in the central 
building. “The state inspector was by a few days ago,” one 
of the trailer dwellers said. “He told us that the camp was 
O.K. He says we are making progress.” 

“He didn’t ask me,” another said, “I’d like to bring one 
of those graders we’re using home some night and smooth 
this road off. It’s bad enough living here in that trailer 
of mine. I bought one that was two feet short—now [ll 
have to get another one.” 

With munitions plants, national defense seems to be well- 
planned and in high gear. But are not health and decent 
living conditions and a cost of living which is now rapidly 
overtaking income, a part—and a vital part of national 
defense too? 
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USek 


Says Grenville Clark, 
Prominent N. Y. Attorney 


To the President of the United 
States: 

The undersigned citizens respect- 
fully ask you to determine upon and 
direct prompt and decisive action to 
provide American convoys to the 
British Isles and other places where 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions and its allies need food and ma- 
terials of war to continue their strug- 
gle. We assign the following rea- 
sons: 

First. The people of the United 
States, after full consideration and 
debate, have taken the position that 
in our own vital national interest, 
Hitler must be prevented from achiev- 
ing victory in this war. This means 
that the British Isles must be pro- 
tected from capitulation. This means, 
in turn, that the supply line to Brit- 
ain must be kept open on a scale that 
will insure a constant flow of food, 
raw materials, and munitions ade- 
quate to sustain the strength of the 
British people and their vast war ef- 
fort. 


Supply Line a Life Line 


If this supply line is cut off, the 
British people, no matter how brave 
and enduring, can not keep up the 
battle and must succumb. 

We do not believe the defeatist 
talk that Hitler is invincible. We be- 
lieve that we have it in our power, if 
we will use it promptly, to maintain 
the bridge of ships to Britain, with 
every prospect of ultimate victory 
through the joint control of the seas 
by Britain and the United States and 
joint superiority in the air. 


Convoys ‘a Minimum’ 


Second. The maintenance- of the 
supply line to the British Isles re- 
quires American convoys as a mini- 
mum indispensable measure. By 
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Should U. S. Convoy 
Supplies to Britain? 


this we mean the use of American 
merchant ships, protected by Amer- 
ican naval vessels, both manned by 
American crews; and we mean the 
use of American patrol planes and 
pilots. It is now apparent, we be- 
lieve, that nothing less will assure 
the maintenance of the supply line 
to Britain. 


Backs Lend-Lease 


We believe this because, unless ef- 
fectively checked, the cumulative ef- 
fect of the continued sinkings will 
sooner or later cut off Britain and 
make our lend-lease program a fu- 
tility. We do not believe that the 
mere turning of our merchant ves- 
sels or warships for use by the British 
with their crews, or other measures 
short of American convoys, will be 
enough to insure successful resist- 
ance to Hitler’s campaign against 
British shipping. ‘ 


Must Face Issue 


We are deceiving ourselves if we 
avoid this issue. The longer we de- 
lay, the more Britain will be weak- 
ened. At best, the greater will be the 
ultimate effort we will be required to 
make. At worst, if we longer delay, 
the position will become irretrievable 
and all our efforts to prevent the 
domination of the dictators will prove 
futile. It is time to face these facts. 


‘Practical Steps’ 


Third. We recognize that the ac- 
tion for which we petition will in- 
volve a state of war, declared or un- 
declared. We think, however, that it 
is time to quit trying to have it both 
ways. We should no longer declare, 
on the one hand, our determination 
that Hitler must be defeated, and yet 
fail, on the other hand, to take the 
necessary practical steps to accom- 
plish his defeat. 


‘Own Self-Interest’ 


If we really mean to prevent a Hit- 
ler victory, and American convoys 
are, as we believe, essential to that 
end, let us go ahead without regard 
to the consequences. A British de- 
feat, with all its implications, would 
involve such grave danger to our fu- 
ture as to be intolerable. Our own 
self-interest alone obliges us to spare 
no effort in safeguarding Britain 
from isolation and forced surrender. 
With so much at stake, we cannot be 
content with halfway measures of 
doubtful effectiveness. 


‘Act Now’ 


Accordingly, we urge you to act 
and act now while there is still time, 
lest we invite a catastrophe for the 
future of our country because our 
measures are too little and too late. 
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The issue of convoying U.S. supplies to Britain and her allies 
has been placed before the country by many editorials in the 
press. At his press conference on April 4, the President for the 
first time did not reject the possibility. In response to questions, 
he said it was impossible to state how the convoy problem might 
develop as the British aid program gets under way. Some com- 
mentators interpreted this as leaving the door open for the use 


of convoys. 


Recently, Senator Wheeler:*introduced into the 


Congressional Record a petition circulated by Mr. Grenville Clark 
which was addressed to the President and called for convoys. We 
print this petition as representative of views of those urging this 
course. Senator Wheeler is the leading opposition spokesman. 
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NO! says Senator Wheeler, 
Democrat, of Montana 


I call attention to the fact that a 
petition is being circulated by Gren- 
ville Clark, one of the leading New 
York Wall Street lawyers, and one 
of the men who were in Washington 
during the debate on the draft bill 
urging the draft of the manpower of 
the nation from 18, as I recall, to 65. 

He is also one of those who have 
constantly been urging steps “short 
of war,” but now he comes out di- 
rectly and says that he wants to see 
the President of the United States 
convoy shipments to the British Isles, 
or to any other country associated 
with Great Britain. He recognizes 
the fact that it means war, but he 
wants it done, whether it means a de- 
clared war or an undeclared war. 

In other words, here is a Wall 
Street lawyer asking the President of 
the United States to carry on an un- 
declared war in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of 
America, for he admits, as a reading 
of the petition discloses, that it may 
be an undeclared war, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Constitution of 
the United States provides that only 
Congress may declare war. 


‘Tremendous Influence’ 


I realize the tremendous influence 
that Mr. Grenville Clark has. He is a 
very able and distinguished lawyer, 
and because he is an able and dis- 
tinguished lawyer, ahd because he 
represents powerful clients in New 
York, and always has, this move- 
ment of his should be taken all the 
more seriously. 

Some of us have said previously 
when certain legislation was pend- 
ing in the Congress that each was a 
step toward war, and that nothing 
would satisfy certain people who 
were saying, first, that we should 
take steps “short of war,” except an 


open war, whether it was declared 
or undeclared. This is exactly the 
same position, let me say, that was 
taken a short time ago by the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies. 

The people of the country can ex- 
pect that this same crowd will con. 
stantly be pressing upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States to carry on 
an undeclared war. Consequently, it 
behooves every member of this body 
who is opposed to our getting into 
war, declared or undeclared, to let 
the people of America know what is 
actually going on. 


People ‘Suspicious’ 


I called attention yesterday to a 
statement made by the Archbishop of 
Boston, Cardinal O°Connell, in 
which he called attention to the fact 
that this was no time to toy with the 
American people. He stated that al- 
ready, from his observation and from 
the information which he had re- 
ceived from throughout the coun- 
try, the American people felt ex- 
tremely suspicious of things that were 
going on behind the scenes to get us 
into the war. 

I appreciate the fact that our lead- 
er said yesterday that he had no 
knowledge whatever that convoys 
were to be used; and yet, according 
to the press stories coming out of the 
White House, the President of the 
United States a few days ago stated 
that the use of convoys had been un- 
der consideration for something like 
18 months. 


Considering War 


If the use of convoys has been un- 
der consideration for the past 18 
months, and if, as the President says, 
convoys mean shooting, and shoot- 
ing means war, then it would seem, 
if the President was correctly quoted 
in the newspapers, that he has ac- 


tually been considering for the past 
18 months the question of taking 
this country into war. Certainly 
there was no thought of such a thing 
prior to the election; and prior to the 
election nothing was said by any 
candidate about the use of convoys. 
No candidate for President upon any 
ticket said anything on the subject 
other than that he wanted to keep 
this country at peace, and keep it out 
of European wars... . 


Urges Propaganda Quiz 


I call attention to this matter be- 
cause we hear so much about propa- 
ganda going on here, and about 
agents of foreign governments being 
active in this country. I again urge 
that the resolution which is pending, 
asking for an investigation of British 
propaganda and Nazi propaganda 
and Fascist propaganda in_ this 
country, be brought out of commit- 
tee, and that a full and thorough in- 
vestigation be had as to those who 
are really behind this propaganda. 


‘From Wall Street’ 


What I wanted particularly to call 
attention to, however, is that when 
we find men like Grenville Clark, 
with the influence and the ability 
that he has, and the great following 
that he has among certain interests 
in the city of New York, and his 
ereat financial backing and_ social 
prestige, sending out petitions to be 
circulated over the country urging 
the President of the United States to 
carry on a declared or undeclared 
war, I think it is something that the 
American people ought to know. 
They ought to know that these peti- 
tions are coming out of Wall Street, 
and they ought to know who is back 
of them, and they ought to know 
what is behind them, and they ought 
to know that what is advocated 
means war, just as Mr. Clark says. 
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Except for the American Telephone & Telegraph com- 
pany, the Metropolitan Life Insurance company is the 
largest corporation in America. Its assets, totaling $4,- 
942,900,000, put it ahead of such corporations as U. S. 
Steel, General Motors, Pennsylvania R. R. or the Chase 
National bank. The Metropolitan is the largest life insur- 
ance company in the world. 

It would give me great pleasure to report to you that 
this giant among giants is also in the forefront in its 
labor relations policy. Unfortunately, that is not the 
case. 

On April 13, 1938, exactly one year and a day after 
the U. S. Supreme court declared the Wagner act con- 
stitutional, the New York State Labor Relations board 
conducted an election among the industrial insurance 
agents of the Met in the Greater New York area. 


A “yes or no” answer was asked to this question on 
the ballot: “Do you desire to be represented in collective 
bargaining by the Industrial Insurance Agents union, 
local 30, CIO?” Since the answer of the majority was 
“yes” the State Labor board certified the union as the 
“exclusive bargaining representative for all Metropolitan 
agents in the Greater New York area.” The date of that 
certification was April 23, 1938. 

Today, three years later, the Met is still not bargaining 
with the union. It has carried its fight against the 
Board order to bargain, to one court after another— 
and lost. The interminable legal proceedings are still 
going on. The Met management has spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in its efforts to escape bargaining 
with the union. 
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The Met is a mutual company which means that every 
policyholder has the right to participate in the election 
of directors. In fact this opportunity is the chief ad- 
vantage of this kind of company, according to Mr. 
Federic H. Ecker, chairman of the board. In his testi- 
mony before the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee Mr. Ecker stated: “If there were an abuse and it 
was publicized, there would be votes by our policy- 
holders that would put out of office any unsatisfactory 
board of directors.” (1) 

Now perhaps you are a policyholder in this great 
company. Over 27.000,000 people are. I am trying to 
publicize this abuse so you can do what Mr. Ecker sug- 
gests. But in all fairness, I must warn you that it isn’t 
easy. TNEC Monograph No. 28 explains all the diff- 
culties. The story of Mr. C. L. Fontaine of Kansas City, 
Mo., is a case in point. 

On Sept. 29, 1936, Mr. Fontaine wrote the following 
on a postcard to the main office of the Met in New York: 

“Kindly advise me as a policyholder how to vote. Is 
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there one Vote for each policy, one for each holder or is 
the vote regulated by the amount of insurance carried? 
Yours very truly 
C. L. Fontaine, 
Kansas City, Mo.” 


Understand, Mr. Fontaine wasn’t trying to upset any- 
thing or anybody. He was just asking for information 
about how to vote. Nevertheless: “This inquiry resulted 
in the Metropolitan making surreptitious investigation 
of Mr. Fontaine. The manager of the Kansas City dis- 
trict office of the Metropolitan was asked to find out about 
Mr. Fontaine’s business and general standing and was 
instructed as follows in a letter from the home ofhce: 

‘There is no need for you to send one of your men to 
question him. Casual inquiries of the agent or of others 
in the neighborhood of his business should enable you to 
give us a pretty good line on him and his interest in 
the company.’ 

“As a result an inquiry into Mr. Fontaine’s background 
was made and a report filed.” (2) 
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Here is the report on Mr. Fontaine: 

“Mr, CoE. Tally, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Dear Sir: In regard to Mr. Fontaine, I will give you 
the following report. This man has $27,500 of Metropoli- 
tan 10-year-term policy with our Agent Brown, debit 76. 

He is a grain broker. He also has $10,000 worth of 
insurance in some Texas company. He has recently re- 
quested the figure to change his term insurance to whole 
life and pay all the required amount from the date of 
issue. But up to the present time, we have not been 
able to collect this amount from him. He is an excep- 
tionally high type business man and his home conditions 
are ideal. He has two grown daughters in boarding 
school and has, at one time, been a very wealthy man. 

He is making quite a bit of money now and we think 
should have more insurance according to his standing. 

This, I am sure, will give you a picture of this man. 

Yours very truly, 
H. V. Party, Manager.” (3) 

Mr. Cletis Tully, assistant secretary of the Metropoli- 
tan, testified that “not more than three or four” times 
had he ordered an investigation of a policyholder who 
made inquiries about his voting privileges. That’s not 
many, of course. 

So if you do decide to show your displeasure with the 
labor policy of the Met by attempting to unseat the 
directors, there’s a very good chance that you won’t be 
spied upon. On the other hand, you might be. That’s how 
it is with the greatest insurance company in the world. 


(1) TNEC Monograph No. 28, pp. 21, 22 
(2) Ibid, p. 21 
€8) TNEC Hearings, Part 4, p. 1549 
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Deanna Grows Up in a Dull Picture 


Picture of the Week: 
Nice Girl? 


The best I can can say for the 
plot of Nice Girl?, episodes of 
which you can read in any ladies’ 
magazine, is that Deanna Durbin’s 
songs, and the sophisticated costume 
in which she appears for one se- 
quence, are all motivated. It took 


hard work but they did it. 


Robert Benchley is Deanna’s fa- 
ther and Helen Broderick and Walter 
Brennan are in the cast, all of which 


should help but doesn’t. 


_ Since I last saw Franchot Tone 
on the screen someone must have told 
him that a one-sided smile is fascin- 
ating. Either that or he’s hiding the 
fact that the other side is paralyzed. 
It didn’t fascinate me and it didn’t 
get him very far with Miss Durbin 
either. 

Apparently the picture’s big point 
is that now Deanna is grown-up. All 
right, we’re willing to accept that. 
Now let’s go on from there. 


Documentary: 
The Forgotten Village 


Herbert Kline. one of our too-rare 
pioneers in the field of documentary 
(of which the leaders are Pare Lo. 
rentz, Joris Ivens) went into Mexico 
with a cameraman, an assistant, and 
John Steinbeck, who wrote the script. 
He came back with this. 

Don’t let the word “documentary” 
scare you (in case it does). What 
it really means is use of movie 
camera for its most essential task of 
bringing real life and people into 
the theater instead of brow-plucked 
blond and concocted “won’t-you-lie- 


Deanna Durbin . 
grows up minus the 
benefit of a good plot 


down?” dramaturgy. Kline takes a 
Mexican village, sets actual inhabi- 
tants to living their own life there 
(in story form) before his camera. 
Aim is to show how superstition and 
ignorance clog wheels of progress— 
but how Mexico’s democratic govern- 
ment keeps it moving nevertheless. 

Kline has technically done a fine, 
stumulating job, worth any dozen 
run-of-the-mill movies. 

You'll probably never get to see 
it, though, unless you sit on your 
local theater-owner’s doorstep and 
scream. 


Personality: 
Joris Ivens 


Wherever there is something im- 
portant going on there you will find 
Director Joris Ivens making a docu- 
mentary picture. 

Cinematically his preoccupation is 


with water and land, and how they 
may best be made to serve man. His 
first picture, Zuyder Zee shows man 
getting land out of water, using it. 
His last, Power and the Land, of man 
getting electricity out of water. His 
next, he hopes, will deal with agri- 
culture in the Andes. In between he 
went to Spain, China, covered both 
wars. 


Ivens was born in Holland, the 
son of a professional photographer. 
He studied photographic chemistry 
in Europe and when he first started 
making documentaries photographed 
them himself. 


Documentary pictures depict the 
truth. What, Ivens sometimes asks 
himself, is the truth? If you take a 
picture of a farmer milking his cow, 
that is true. If you ask him to move 
the cow into a better light is it less 
true? 


Ivens’ great stumbling block is 
that the nearer you get to truth the 
less palatable it is to the releasing 
companies. Which is why it is so 
hard for documentary pictures, when 
they’re good, to get a release. 


Short Shorts 


Elaine Barrie, who met John 
Barrymore while interviewing for 
her college magazine, is trying writ- 
ing again. She’s taking two courses 
at the League of American Writers’ 
School for Writers... Ginger Rogers 
is looking for a new story to take 
over to Columbia; she wants to leave 
RKO ... MGM’s plan of making 
short out of short stories is proving 
a big success. Their first was Albert 
Maltz’ The Happiest Man on Earth... 


—Molly Castle 
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Leading a Dog’s Life 


Tests on the nerve stability of dogs 
which may throw light on the stoi- 
cism of human beings under bombs 
were reported from Cornell univer- 
sity last week. 


The dogs were subjected to a kind 
of laboratory bombing. Dogs trained 
in the pleasant routine of being 
called to their food by a bell were 
called and then five seconds later 
they were given an electric shock in 
the leg. 

Two kinds of dogs were tested— 
stolid unexcitable Bassethounds and 
the more volatile German-shepherd 
dogs. 

At first the sluggish animals did 
better. They took it—learned even 
to lift their legs and avoid the shocks 
—the nervous shepherds got all ex- 
cited. So the scientists thought that 
it was all pretty obvious. Quiet, 
placid nervous systems were the most 
bomb-proof. 


Then they experimented further. 
They increased the intensity of the 
electric shocks and weighted the 
dogs’ legs to make everything harder. 
It was here that quality told. 

The stolid Bassethounds went to 
pieces, tried to run, couldn't of 
course. The shepherds held their 
ground, concentrated all efforts on 
lifting their legs. As the intensity of 
the shocks was increased still more, 
the shepherds even seemed to de- 
velop a tolerance. Stoicism set in. 

The experiments were conducted 
by Dr. W. T. James of the psychol- 
ogy department. He argues from the 
results that some people can take it, 
others can't. And there’s no telling 
from looking at the external person- 
alities. 


Snake Bites 


Certain kinds of snake-bites have 
heretofore been regarded as inescap- 
ably deadly. 

When the woman who is director 
of the reptile department of the zoo 
in Moscow was bitten by a very poi- 
sonous snake recently, there were all 
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of the classical symptoms. Her hand 
began to swell and the swelling kept 
creeping upward in the fatal way it 
has. Her temperature rose and kept 
rising, her pulse became very feeble. 

She was taken to the Botkin hos- 
pital where Professor A. Vishnevsky 
refused to take a hopeless view of 
the case. He injected novocaine. In 
half an hour the results were almost 
miraculous. The swelling stopped 
spreading, the temperature dropped. 
The next morning the woman was 
pronounced out of danger. 

According to the professor injec- 
tions of novocaine have cured at least 
a hundred cases of snake-bite pre- 
viously regarded as hopeless. The 
same treatment cured cases of 
“corpse poison” contracted in a 
surgical clinic, he said. 


Home-Grown Fly-Killer 


The flowers of a certain kind of 
chrysanthemum have long been a 
great boon to man because they were 
deadly for flies. Japan, always on its 
commercial toes, was able to export a 
profitable amount of the fly-killing 
chemical because of the cheap labor 
used to harvest the flowers. The Unit- 
ed States killed many of its flies by 
patronizing the Japanese. We bought 
20,000.000 pounds in 1937. 


Many Americans will be glad to 
learn that the Federal Bureaus of 
Plant Industry and of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering have de- 
signed and _ perfected a machine 
which will make it possible to harvest 
enough American-grown plants to 
supply this country’s need for fly- 
killer. 

Now we only have to grow the 
flowers. 


IN THIS OUR LIFE, by Ellen Glas- 
gow. Harcourt Brace. $2.50. 


Ellen Glasgow’s newest novel, like 
her earlier work, takes place in the 
south. It is the story of the Tim- 
berlakes, especially the father, his 
two daughters, and their unhappy 
destinies. 

Asa Timberlake, the head of the 
family, has memories of a more 
gracious life; now, working in a 
tobacco factory, tied to a hypo- 
chondriac wife, brooding over his 
daughters’ vain attempts to find hap- 
piness in a world whose pace is too 
fast for even the young, the father 
lives only for the moment when he 
can escape to his private paradise— 
work on a farm, the comfortable 
companionship of his best friend’s 
widow, trees, dogs, relaxation. But 
his daughters’ more feverish pursuit 
of happiness and his own sense of 
responsibility to his family in the 
midst of poverty constantly defer 
realization of his dream. 

The father sees Stanley, his beauti- 
ful younger daughter, wreck her own 
life and twice ruin her sister’s 
through an incredibly heedless and 
selfish urgency for “happiness.” He 
sees his favorite daughter, Roy, try- 
ing to protect herself with a deliber- 
ate armour of callousness, only to 
find it pierced every time. 

This book is grimmer than most of 
Miss Glasgow’s. Pervading it is a 
feeling that economic circumstances 
trap man and defeat his pitifully 
small dreams of comfort and com- 
panionship; that those who pursue 
happiness can be frustrated by the 
pursuit itself. And the early days of 
the European war flicker uneasily in 
the background. 

One feels that, in spite of, or per- 
haps because of its earnestness, this 
book is not so successful as_ its 
predecessors. Miss Glasgow’s preoc- 
cupation with petty characters does 
not give her time for the larger issues 
implied. Yet, one feels that they 
are there because they loom so large- 
ly and frighteningly in the actual 
world about us, and because they 
gnaw persistently at Miss Glasgow’s 
peace of mind. —G.T. 
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The Yugoslay Storehouse 


One of the oldest and truest of military axioms says 
an army travels on its stomach. Hitler in his march 
to European domination has kept this constantly in 
mind. Up to now each new conquest has helped to 
replenish Nazi food reserves for the army while the 
German people merely tightened their belts another 
notch. 

Last week the Nazi juggernaut rolled into Yugoslavia, 
its panzer divisions spit fire and its stukas scattered 
death on the women, children and old men of Belgrade. 
What was at stake was not only the peace and independ- 
ence of this courageous little country but the control 
of this important central European storehouse of food. 

The heroic defense of the Yugoslav people may pro- 
long their resistance to the Nazi blitz-terror in the 
mountains of southern Yugoslavia and Albania. Small 
units fighting in guerilla fashion may force the Ger- 
mans to disrupt agriculture in a country whose peace- 
ful production of crops is very important to the Nazis 
themselves. If Germany takes all of Yugoslavia in 
short order, however, she has once again reinforced her 
food supply. 


81 Per Cent Are Farmers 


Yugoslavia, the largest of the Balkan countries, was 
created after the World War by adding a part of the 
old Austro-Hungarian empire to Serbia and Montenegro. 
Out of a population of fifteen million, 81 per cent is oc- 
cupied in farming. Yet much of Yugoslav land is either 
forest or unproductive. Feudalism was not even formally 
abolished until the agrarian reforms of 1920 and much 
of the population still lives under semi-feudal economy 
today. 

In Serbia small-scale farming is predominant while 
in Croatia there are numerous large estates. Improve- 
ment in farming methods is slow due to lack of mechani- 
cal implements, all of which have to be imported. Ac- 
cording to the Yugoslav Agricultural cooperatives only 
438 of every 1,000 peasants possess iron plows, 183 have 
wooden ones, and 379 own none at all! 

Illiteracy among the peasantry increases from 10 per 
cent in the north to 70 in the southern provinces. Op- 
pression by the landlords has kept the peasants in many 
sections subservient to tradition and time-worn practices. 
The cooperative societies which count a membership of 
a little less than half the farmers have been responsible 
for the increase of farm implements. 

The southern provinces produce practically nothing 
for export. Northern Yugoslavia consists mostly of 
fertile prairie soil. In normal times the rich river valleys 
are protected from floods by dams on the Danube and 
Tisa rivers. But there are occasional disastrous inunda- 
tions such as in 1927 when 750,000 acres of winter grain 


This Small World 
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crops were destroyed. The ravages of war will now be 
added to natural causes as one of the hazards of pro- 
duction. Not only will crops be destroyed by military 
operations but the normal routine of planting will be 
seriously disturbed by the fact that many of the adult 
males are doing service in the army. 


Important European Granary 


Notwithstanding the backwardness of Yugoslav econo- 
my and the oppression of its peasants, this eountry has 
been one of the important European granaries. The 
foreign trade of Yugoslavia consists largely of agricul- 
tural products which are between 50 and 60 per cent 
of all exports. Stock-raising occupies an important place 
in the national economy. Before 1930 her imports ex- 
ceeded exports and it has only been by depriving her 
own people of a better standard of living that Yugoslav 
authorities have been able to show reasonably high 
volume of exports. These agricultural products are the 
only source of foreign exchange by which manufactured 
goods can be bought from abroad. She exports large 
quantities of grains. Taken together, dairy and meat 
products constituted 29 per cent of exports. 

Greater Germany, including Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia, depends to a considerable extent upon the sur- 
plus foodstuffs of the Balkan countries in the Danube 
basin. However, even before the outbreak of war this 
region was able to furnish only enough bread grains 
and dry beans to meet German import needs. The mini- 
mum German wartime needs for grain exceed peacetime 
by nearly 20 per cent and harvests become leaner in 
Europe with each year of war. 

During most of the pre-war period Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Italy were the chief purchasers of Yugo- 
slav wheat. But after the sanctions drive against Italy 
in which Yugoslavia participated, Italy took less grain 
from this nation. In 1938 Greater Germany contracted 
for the entire surplus of wheat, and in 1939, 89 per cent 
went to Germany, the remainder to Italy. In 1939 the 
Axis powers obtained 90 per cent of Yugoslav exports of 
live cattle. 


Hitler’s Gamble 


Hitler now has the second front which he so long 
tried to prevent. A Swedish newspaper, Ny Dag, re- 
marked on April 7: “Women and children are being 
massacred by bombs and shells . . . a peaceful, hard- 
working people is thrown into the maelstrom of total 
war. 

“The bombing raids carry terrible destruction. But 
Germany cannot avoid trouble from these attacks. Yugo- 
slavia was important for Germany as a provisioning base 
as long as the Yugoslav people could work in peace. 
Germany is bombing her own storehouse of food. 
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OLDEN RULE JONES stood on the Toledo street 

corner in his cream colored cowboy hat, his flow- 
ing black tie whipping in the raw March wind, his son 
Paul playing a saxophone to attract a crowd that never 
came, It was his last campaign for mayor and there were 
those who later said there was a sadness about the 
lonely, hulking figure in the street, his ham-like hands 
held high in the gesture of an evangel, his words en- 
gulfed in the wind that whipped from Lake Erie. 


This campaign, as the others had been, was on the 
platform of the Golden Rule—“Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.” He had been mayor 
for almost a decade and for a decade Toledo had battled 
about the true meaning of the Golden Rule. To Jones 
it meant higher wages, shorter hours, and freeing those 
charged with minor crimes—for he held that “the only 
crime in this civilization is the crime of being poor.” 


Almost all of the Christians were against the Golden 
Rule—or Jones’ version of it—and preachers wrote 
learned discourses to prove that it did not apply in all 
cases. Almost all of the non-Christians were for it and 
many of them thought Jones had evolved the ‘principle 
and solemnly debated whether it was practical or not. 
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For ten years Jones had been portrayed in the press 
almost daily as a dangerous radical. For ten years he 
had been denounced by Christians for being a Christian. 
But this last campaign reached such heights of bitterness 
that it startled Jones. He was a simple man and he made 
up his mind that if the best people only understood 
what he was for they wouldn’t be so violently against 
him. He wrote up a statement of his position and took 
it to the newspapers. They refused to print it. He 
offered to pay for it but they would not accept it as an 
advertisement. In a hunger for understanding he took 
it to one of those who had denounced him most virulent- 
ly—a banker and a pillar of the church. 

“Read it, just read it. That’s all I ask,” said Jones. 
For an answer the banker took Jones’ statement, tore it 
up and threw it in his face. Jones, who had been raised 
in the oil fields and had a quick temper, stood there for 
a long moment. His huge frame trembled, as if the anger 
within him was a force as actual as steam, and then 


xf This Be Reason 
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without a word he turned and walked away. 

As the campaign went on the crowds about Jones on 
the street corners once more began to increase. He had a 
peculiar method of campaigning. He’d go, for example, 
to a meeting of roughly dressed Polish immigrants and 
begin his address by asking: 

“What is the Polish word for liberty?” 

The crowd of Poles, huddling about a pot-bellied 


stove in a union hall, would shout: 

“Wolnosc!” 

Jones would listen, his hand to his ear. 

“What was that? Say it again!” 

Again they’d shout the word in splendid chorus. 

“Well,” Jones would say, “I can’t pronounce it but 
it sounds good to me. And that’s what we’re after in this 
campaign.” 

There was a gigantic gladness in him even in the 
bitterness of that last campaign. He’d been a working 
man with little education and had discovered reading 
late in life. He was so delighted with his new found 
books that he had to share his delight. He’d call up his 
friends on the telephone. “Listen to this,” he’d say and 
then read them a passage he liked. 

He was ill throughout the last campaign and when 
word of his victory came he was in ped. He chuckled 
and said, “Everyone’s against me but the people.” Some 
hours later he spoke to his sister and, quoting the Bible 
said, “ ‘He that endureth to the end—’ How does it go?” 
But before she could answer he was dead. 
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But in a very real sense such men as Jones and John- 
son and Altgeld (of whom I wrote earlier) can never 
die. Their actions live on in the actions of others. Their 
ideal of banishing poverty as the only foundation for 
real liberty becomes the ideal of a whole people. 

These words by Vachel Lindsay were written of Alt- 
geld but they apply equally to Johnson and Jones: 


“Sleep softly . . 
the stone, 


Time has its way with you there, and the clay 
has its own. 


. eagle forgotten . . . under 


Sleep on, O brave-hearted, O wise man, that 
kindled the flame— 

To live in mankind is far more than to live 
in a name, 


To live in mankind, far, far more . . . than to 
live in a name.” 
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By DR. HAROLD AARON 


Many diseases of the gums and 
teeth are caused or greatly influenced 
by germs. Not so well known, how- 
ever, is the fact that the germs do not 
come from outside but are normally 
present in the mouth waiting for the 
opportunity to attack. Fortunately, 
like othér organs and tissues of the 
body, the mouth has natural defense 
mechanisms which limit bacteria 
growth and thus prevent the common 
mouth diseases. 


One of these defenses is the act of 
eating. The movements of the teeth 
against one another and of the 
tongue against the cheeks have the 
effect of dislodging germs from the 
teeth and gums and carrying them to 
the stomach, where they are de- 
stroyed by the stomach juices. Eat- 
ing is alfnost as effective as brushing 
the teeth in ridding the mouth of 
bacteria. 


The architecture of the teeth is 
also important in this cleansing ac- 
tivity—the more perfect the form and 
arrangement of the teeth, the more 
effective the natural cleansing mech- 
anism. That is one of the reasons 
why a dentist in preparing a filling or 
other restoration in the mouth tries 
to restore the true form of the tooth. 


Another important factor that in- 
fluences mouth hygiene is the phys- 
ical character of the food that is eat- 
en. Hard, compact starchy foods such 
as soda crackers or dry breakfast 
cereals tend to pack forcibly into the 
crevices of the molar teeth where 
their decomposition by bacteria may 
lead to the development of dental 
caries or decay. There are very few 
vitamins and minerals in such foods 
anyway, so that nothing is lost if 
they are kept from the table. 

Vitamins and minerals have a 
good deal to do with the health of 
teeth and the mouth. The best way 
to get enough is to eat foods as close 
to their natural state as possible— 
whole grain breads and cereals, milk 
products, eggs, fruits and vegetables, 
and lean meat. Vitamin pills or po- 
tions cannot take the place of such a 


diet. 
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By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


More Milk 


I should like to see a consumer’s 
milk committee in every city. It is 
hard to find any other activity in 
which small groups of energetic citi- 
zens can perform such a valuable 
service for themselves and their com- 
munities as that of increasing the 
consumption of milk by reducing its 
price. 

While more and cheaper milk can’t 
solve the problem of the malnutri- 
tion of a large percentage of our pop- 
ulation, it will go further toward it 
than an increased supply of any one 
other food. This is important now 
that rising prices are threatening 
even our present standard of living 
and defense efforts call for a healthy 
nation. But milk remains too ex- 
pensive for the average family in the 
quantities it needs for good health— 
a quart a day for a child or a nurs- 
ing mother and a pint a day for other 
adults. 


Milk Advertisements 


The milk companies, which are 
among the country’s largest indus- 
tries and have been prosecuted by 
the government as monopolies, try to 
increase consumption by advertising. 
Often absurdly exaggerated claims, 
such as promises to ward ofl colds or 
clear the complexion, are made by 
the advertisements which the public 
pays for in cases where these adver- 
tising campaigns are financed by the 
state. But the ads can do little to in- 
crease milk drinking, while even a 
slight reduction in its price can do 
much. 


Consumers committees have 
proved this to be true in many cities 
—Cincinnati, Boston, New York, 


Washington and Chicago, among 
others. They have been successful 
in increasing consumption by lower- 
ing the price or by finding other 
methods for special distribution to 
families with low incomes, and in 
innumerable other ways protecting 
consumers who are so vitally con- 
cerned with the milk industry. 


The price of milk is largely de- 
termined in most communities by a 
Federal Milk Marketing order. This 
order is issued by the Department 
of Agriculture following hearings at 
which all parties concerned with the 
industry appear and present their 
needs. It is of the utmost importance 
that consumers should be represented 
at these hearings by their own dele- 
gates who are prepared to present 
well thought out programs to insure 
larger supplies of cheaper milk to 
the public. Recommendations made 
by consumers committees have been 
incorporated in milk marketing 
orders more than once. 


Consumers Committees 


Consumers must organize to study 
the milk industry thoroughly before 
they can intelligently bring pressure 
for definite plans to lower prices. 
These plans must not involve reduc- 
ing the return to farmers. Dairy 
farmers have only too much of a 
struggle to make the prices they re- 
ceive cover the high cost of milk 
production. Nor should consumers 
allow their demands for price reduc- 
tion to be used by the milk companies 
to cut the wages of their employes. 


But there are methods by which 
the public can obtain cheaper milk 
with mutual benefit to all branches 
of the industry. Newly formed com- 
mittees can get information from 
the cities now enjoying these ad- 
vantages and then work to achieve 
similar plans in their own cities. 


Among the methods used by con- 
sumers committees to lower prices of 
milk are the government plan for 5- 
cent milk for relief families and pen- 
ny milk for school children; econo- 
mies in delivery, like two quart con- 
tainers and paper containers and 
every other day deliveries; quantity 
buying; store sales at lower prices 
than delivered milk; abolition of ex- 
pensive and out of date health regu- 
lations, and increasing the availabil- 
ity of skim milk and evaporated 
milk. I shall discuss these achieve- 
ments in greater detail next week. 
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You’re Telling Us... 


Quality Good, Better, Best 
Dear Editor: 


I find your goods all wool and a 
yard wide—the quality good, better 
and the best. 

Strong nourishment for them that 
can take it—too strong for the feeble- 
minded and grown up children. Your 
editorial, “Ford—A Symbol,” is pen- 
etrating and illuminating. Richard 


O. Boyer’s “If This Be Reason” con-. 


tains vitamins A. B and C.... 
Joseph Schaffer 
San Diego. 


Inside River Rouge 
Dear Editor: 


There is a quiet intensity in the ar- 
ticle “Inside River Rouge” that 
proves rather well the power of the 
written word. To read it is to find 
yourself irrevocably on _ its side, 
though before that you might have 
wavered slightly. To read it, even 
now—alter the strike has been set in 
motion—is to know all the excite- 
ment and significance of the drama 
being enacted at the Ford plant. More 
power to you. 

One fact is clear, and should be 
brotght home to more people—to 
launch a program in defense of free- 
dom while we throttle the forces of 
that freedom at their core. is sheer 
folly. And if you can make people 
understand that, more power to you. 

I read U. S. WEEK—and find that 
alongside it, other so called liberal 
magazines begin to sound too feeble 
to amount to much in this important 
crisis. 

Florence Hart 
Chicago. 


‘Souls Die From Dry Rot’ 


Dear Editor: 

U. S. WEEK is above expectation 
and | wish to compliment you. 

Out here—the dead silent and 


Va 


cloggy West—the voices for a re- 
made America are stifled by the 
deadly monotony of producing sur- 
pluses of food which leave the pro- 
ducer more “ill-fed, ill-clad and ill- 
housed” than formerly. Our press is 
strangled and clogged for fear of of- 
fending, so the appetites are weaned 
and souls die from dry rot. 


Here’s good luck and don’t falter. 


Ages 
Centerville, S. D. 


No! 


Dear Editor: 


Frankly I don’t like your paper. 
We need unity in this country now 
and less carping criticism. 


diab: 
New York City 


From a Steel Worker 
Dear Editor: 


I am a steel worker in the Carne- 
gie Illinois plant at Gary. and I must 
admit I sometimes can’t keep up with 
you in your references to things past. 
But that is my fault and I think 
you've got the best news article on 
the market. All my friends who see 
your publication—the fellows at the 
CIO or at Gary College or at the 
poolhalls, etc.—agree, but we also 
think you ought to devote a bit more 
space to Youth. 


I am 19—most of my friends are 
18-25. Frankly, we're thoroughly 
lost and confused because the whole 
world’s going to pot and the only 
choices we seem to have are to keep 
our mouths shut and take what we 
get, or work in our union and get 
called goons or speak up and say we 
think war and hunger is all wrong 
and get called Reds. I don’t mind 
names, but Id like to know what they 
mean, and I think you could do a 
good job if you'd run a Youth sec- 
tion in your magazine and tell us 
(a) what the hell it’s all about (b) 
what is to be done? 


Congratulations to Boyer, Dodd 
and Huberman. The latter sure 
opened my eyes. 


Sid Rolfe 
Gary, Ind. 


A ‘Bouquet 


Dear Editor: 


I think the main thing in these 
trying times is that we should all be 
given the facts and I think that is 
what you, U. S. WEEK, are doing. 
More power to you and the truth. 

William Johnston 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Bon Voyage 


Dear Editor: 


I. like you, have great hopes for 
your journal. Among other things, 
I hope that you will include the real- 
ly important news of the educational 
scene and of the developing econom- 
ic situation. Bon voyage. 

Hubert Park Beck 


Minneapolis. 


Wants TNEC Appraisal 


Dear Editor: 
I am convinced that U. S. WEEK 


will fill an important place among 
the extremely few liberal and really 
friendly-to-labor journals. . 


Most earnestly I wish to see you 
give readers of U. S. WEEK an ap- 
praisal of the just completed TNEC 
report on monopoly and concentra- 
tion of economic power. (Editor’s 
note: see U. S. WEEK, No. 5, April 
12.) One sentence of the report as 
given out in press dispatches reads: 
“Political freedom cannot survive if 
economic freedom is lost.” This re- 
called to my mind a very identical 
opinion Henry George wrote in a lit- 
tle volume entitled “Social Prob- 
lems” from which I quote: “The free- 
dom to earn, without fear or favor, 
a comfortable living, ought to go 
with the freedom to vote. Thus alone 
can a sound basis for republican in- 
stitutions be secured.” 

: A. Garcia Diaz 
New York City. 
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The Acid Test 


Americans have the right to worship God, each 
in his own way. It is basic covenant. We count 
it as a birthright. As a nation we win stature and 
strength thereby. 

But in Maine, in Texas, last week in Indiana, 
mobs (translated into legal action in Indiana) have 
stoned and beaten and _ jailed 
men and women and their chil- 
dren for no other crime than their 
fidelity to the God they worship. 

The victims were Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. Their faith may not 
be your faith or mine. But for 
them it is the TRUTH, and stones 
and tear gas and flogging can not 
persuade them to deny it. Their 
sincerity passes the understanding of most men. 

There are not many Jehovah’s Witnesses in this 
country. They have no churches and no ritual. 
Their preaching is raucous with sound trucks. They 
are not fortified with wealth or urbane with prop- 
erty. They lack both the elegance and the business 
acumen of more prosperous sects. They are a 
thorny lot and their approach to the public is 
almost as intolerant as their reception by it. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses are, for the most part, 
among the disinherited of the earth. As such their 
voices are sometimes harsh with need. Their meth- 
eds are urgent, not smooth or subtle. Their faith 
is fiery rather than persuasive, and their logic is 
the logic of people backed against the wall. They 
are poor people in search of a way out. For them, 
their doctrine is that way. What they revere is 
deep in their hearts, and what they hate, they hate. 

Among other things, they hate facism. About 
1,200 of them are in Hitler’s concentration camps 
for bearing witness for Jehovah against Hitler. 

In their fierce and unpacifist way, they hate war. 
Jehovah said: “Thou shalt not kill.” 

Their truths are literal and specific. For them 
there is only one allegiance. It is to God’s kingdom 
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—their God’s kingdom. They refuse to do obei- 
sance to any earthly symbol. Even the United 
States flag is such a symbol for them. They refuse 
to salute it. So they are mobbed and arrested. 
Because of this their children are put out of public 
schools. 

In America we have room for minorities. Our 
country was founded against great odds by minori- 
ties who sought religious liberty. Our law is built 
on the proposition that a man’s conscience and a 
man’s God are his own. 

It is a measure of our worth, an index of our 
freedom, that we be tolerant of minorities. We are 
too strong to need to force the arms of children to 
salute the flag against their child-convictions. We 
are too solid to need to force reluctant people to 
kiss the flag. The American flag is not honored in 
violence. 

It is not the belief for which we argue, but the 
believer’s right to it. It is not his methods or his 
behavior which win our respect, but his passionate 
sincerity. It is not fanaticism that we defend, but 
the therapy that freedom is. 

And always, it seems to us well to remember 
that persecution, like a crown of thorns, does not 
dishonor the victim. And remembering, withhold 


our scorn. 
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